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LADY MORGAN'S FRANCE.* 

Where is the person to be found uninterested in the present state of 
France, critical as it is, and big with events that no human foresight 
can measure ? All who think and calculate must be thus anxious, because 
it is not mere curiosity, but self-interest, that calls for our attention 
and our sympathy. The questions — What will France do ? — Where 
will its revolution end ? — Will the spirits that have produced it be oon- 
tent with any thing short of revolutionizing other nations ? — Will there 
and must there not be a foreign vent found for all the "esprits forts," that 
nothing moderate in politics will content, and nothing regular in govern- 
ment satisfy ?— Can Europe remain in peace ? — Can England avoid be- 
ing caught up into the whirlwind, and carried away in the vortex of the 
war that is likely to engage the whole European family ? These, we say, 
are questions that come home to every man's apprehension ; for they 
concern our deepest interests — they entangle with our very purse-strings, 
and carry with them the important alternative of taxation or no taxa- 
tion ; — and the citizen King of the French, and the clubs of Paris, have 
an intimate and nervous connexion with the income tax, window tax, 
and the increase of the national debt. When, therefore, a work is an- 
nounced that purports to be a picture of France in 1829-30, it is natu- 
ral we should turn with much interest to its details, expecting therein 
to find information concerning the state of France immediately preced- 
ing the Revolution that has taken place. Fully are we aware that it 
is not every native of the British Isles resorting to Paris, that is capa- 
ble of catching the features, or competent to pourtray the picture that 
is wanting — requiring as it does such an intimate knowledge of the 
language, such a free access to general society, such a close acquaintance 
with leading characters — we say, few of the British crowd who flock to 
France are gifted with the desired facilities, or privileged to the compe- 
tent opportunities. But if we are to believe the lively authoress of the 
volumes before us, it is not so with her— for, taking her Ladyship at her 
own word, she is intimately acquainted with the language, as would indeed 
appear from her book itself, which is largely broidered with the idioms of 
the tongue she seems to love ; moreover, even " envy must own she lived 
amongst the great," and was intimate not only with all Liberals and Re- 
volutionaires, but in close communion with all parties in both chambers, 
from the " cote droite to the cole gauche " — who then could have such ca- 
pabilities, or who such tact and talent for describing France on the verge 
of its ripening Revolution as Miladi Morgan ? Now, we confess, that 
after the perusal of these volumes, though we cannot say that our stock 
of information is greatly increased — though we think that our lively 
countrywoman has not made full proof of her numerous pretensions and 
occasions — yet we were entertained — sometimes, it is true, with her Lady- 
ship, sometimes also by her Ladyship — and have closed the book with 
the sensation, that though not capable of giving the full information we 
Wanted — though, like a toy of Parisian manufacture, there is not much 
that is either sound or solid in the whole concern — it is, nevertheless, not 
so absurd an affair as the Tory Journals would represent it ; we look 
u pon it as not a bad drawing-room table ornament ; a book of " the bou- 
doir," in a new form, it is well suited to be. 
On inspecting the table of contents, the reader will find a curious 

• France in 1839-30, by Lady Morgan.- London : Saunders and Olley— 1850. 
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melange, which, like the bill of fare at a restaurateur' t, may be calcu- 
lated to stimulate apatite by its variety ; and so we find, in happy con- 
trasting contact of chapters, The Parisian Toilette and the Society of 
Christian Morality — the Protestant Pope and Madame Jacotot — the 
Parti Pretre and Perfumery. It is true, upon reference to those chapters, 
we have much more information concerning the Toilette than concern- 
ing the Christian Morality of Paris ; much more concerning Madame 
Jacotot than any thing worth recollecting concerning the silly old man 
she calls the Protestant Pope ; much more concerning that spicy Araby 
of sweet odours, the Magazin of the Sieur Felix Houbigant Chardin — 
ftom which our fair countrywoman departed " with ideas as musauees 
as her person" — than of those odours of sanctity, the Brotherhood of 
Saint Ignatius. Yet, after all, we think we were repaid for our perusal 
of some of her chapters. That on public opinion in 1829, is an enter- 
taining and instructive picture of the state of Prance when first Lady 
Morgan visited it in 1816, as contrasted with what she saw it to be in 182ft 

" Since the year 1816, when we first visited France, a new generation has 
come into action ; and a new train of feelings and interests has been brought 
to bear upon public affairs. In the year 1816, a sweeping revolution had 
just been effected, which had dislocated all the influential classes of society, 
and thwarted their most confirmed prejudices. A series of calamities, not 
less mortifying than destructive, had fallen on the nation. Its soil had been 
occupied by foreign armies ; a murderous and ravaging campaign had been 
fought within its territory. The sovereigns of Europe had assembled in its 
capital to dictate a government, and to reimpose a twice-rejected dynasty. 
The imperial regime, which a few years' duration had surrounded with con- 
genial interests and affections, had been overthrown. The emigrant 
noblesse had returned in triumph, importing with them exploded doctrines 
and forgotten watchwords. Public opinion was broken up, and questions in 
morals and government, long set at rest, were again brought into angry dis- 
cussion. The nation, maddened by the past, discontented with the present, 
and despairing of the future, lived only in the prospect of some impending 
catastrophe, that might dissipate the night-mare dream, in which they were 
plunged, and relieve them from a condition alike unintelligible and intolera- 
ble. Fragments of the many factions, which the revolution had produced— 
liberals, republicans, jacobins, royalists, and Napoleonites, floated on the 
surface of society, and strove to give their own direction to the future go- 
vernment; but the living mass, instinctively conscious that their best inter- 
ests were endangered, yet ignorant of the means of escape, struggled in a 
state of undirected agitation ; and waited with impatience for an impulse, 
from the coming-on of events. That impulse events soon afforded. The 
Bourbons, though deriving their throne " from the prince regent of Eng- 
land," and backed by nearly a million of foreign bayor.ets, found themselves 
too weak to re-establish the despotism of Louis the Fourteenth, in all its 
purity and wholeness ; and perceived that large concessions were necessary 
to reconcile France to its novel situation. The dominion, which Napoleon 
had obtained, was no example for them to rely upon. Force and a strong 
hand may answer for an usurper ; but management and fraud are the proper 
instruments of legitimate despotism. The love of liberty, though controlled 
by an urgent necessity for reconstituting a nation sunk into anarchy, and 
afterwards superseded for a while by the pursuit of military glory, was not 
extinct. The people had gained too much by the revolution, and had paid 
too dearly for the purchase, to abandon lightly the results it had achieved. 
The traditions of its brightest days still lived in the public memory; and the 
moment that power began to slip from the grasp of Napoleon, they were in- 
voked as guides by the legislature and the nation. Thirteen years, it > s 
true, of a brilliant and popular despotism had withdrawn the people from 
the study of the philosophy of social rights. The theory of constitutional 
freedom had been stigmatized as ideology : but though men had ceased to 
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reason, they still felt ; and, with all the ardour and recklessness of their mi- 
litary education, they were ready to embark into any enterprize that 
might restore their independence, and by dismissing the Bourbons, revenge 
the insult inflicted on the national flag. 

" Under these circumstances, the grant of a charter was adopted as a 
necessary expedient by the king, and sanctioned by his allies. The forms 
of a popular government, however odious to the banded congress, and dis-, 
tasteful to the restored family, were found necessary to console France for 
its defeats, to reconcile it to the foreign imposition of the reigning dynasty, 
and above all, to afford a debatable subject, which would occupy the stirring 
spirit of the times, without bringing the king and the people into too dose 
collision. 

"Asameasureof wisdom and justice, this policy would have been excellent; 
but, as the expedient of a Machiavellian cunning, it was delusive. To have 
established a free constitution, guaranteeing all the just rights of the people, 
and to have administered it with fairness and good faith, would have brought 
the revolution to its close, would have reconciled the nation to its sovereign., 
would have satisfied France and tranquillized Europe. 

" But to grant a national compact, for the purpose of its immediate viola- 
tion, to ' keep the word of promise to the ear, and break it to the sense,' 
was at once to rekindle all the angry passions, and to put them into posses- 
sion of the only arms which experience has proved to be irresistible. The 
forms of a popular government cannot be observed, without the tolerance 
of such open channels for the emission of individual sentiment, as must 
hasten political education. A force of public opinion is thus developed, 
which sets all other power at defiance. In these forms, too, the people find 
a strong entrenchment ; while to the despot they are embarassing obsta- 
cles ; and he cannot stir a step to extend his powers, or to punish the sturdy 
opponent of his will, without crushing them to the earth. The granting a 
charter was therefore a virtual surrender of arbitrary power ; and any men- 
tal reservation of the sovereign could only tend to place the throne between 
the dangers of revolution, or the mortification of defeat" — Vol. I. pp. 407 
—412. 

Our authoress then goes on to show how, under the existence of the 
charter, a .great change has occurred in the national character, and a de- 
velopment of sound political principles taken place amongst the educated 
youth of Paris, which, under guidance ef the Lafayettes and Lanjunais, 
and other veterans who had weathered the storm of the first Revolution, 
is likely to produce all that is necessary to form the constitutional citizen. 
But it appears that neither the Bourbon princes nor the emigrants were 
sincere : the court formed the project of ruling despotically by means of 
the charter ; and the state of the emigrants is thus described : — 

" Not so the emigrants. The events which had restored to the king his 
sceptre, had done little for them. The restoration had not put them in pos- 
session of their forfeited estates, nor given them a privilege to share in the 
management ot affairs. In returning to France, they were not placed at their 
case, nor reconciled to the changes effected during their absence. Their 
poverty contrasted painfully with the wealth of the revolutionary upstarts ; 
and their family consequence was mortified by the concunence of the new 
nobility. With this mass of discontent, they brought a no less portentous 
ignorance of the temper of the times, and of the people with whom they 
had to deal. Feeble in numbers, but confident in their rank and their influ- 
ence, they mistook the suggestions of vanity for the dictates of reason. 
Proud of the imaginary superiority of their conventional refinement, they 
conceived that their good taste gave them a right to political supremacy ; and 
while it separated them from all intercourse with the body of the nation, it 
prevented them from becoming acquainted with its wants, its desires, its 
intelligence, or its means of resistance to oppression. To this class in so- 
ciety the concession of the charter appeared a derogation from royal dignity, 
an odious abandonment of principle ; and, above every thing, a stumbling- 
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block in their own way to the recovery of their antiquated privileges. Be- 
fore the ink was dry, with which the instrument was signed, it became the 
object of their open ridicule and their secret hostility ; and all the energy of 
their intrigue was at once put forth to lead or drive the king to annul or to 
elude its most important enactments." — Vol. I. pp. 415, 416. 

Lady Morgan proceeds to show, that the French revolution was di- 
rected even more against the vicious feudal aristocracy and privileged 
classes, than against the "grand monarque ;" and that a dislike to the 
noblesse has become, ever since the Revolution, a ruling principle 
amongst all classes of educated Frenchmen ; and that a love of equality 
is now, as it were, burnt in on the national character, which all the efforts 
of Napoleon could not efface; nor could his mighty power reconcile 
the people to the return of a privileged nobility. On these sentiments, 
the sale of the forfeited estates, the abrogation of the law of primogeni- 
ture, the overthrow of tithes, and the alienation of church property, have 
superinduced a pecuniary interest ; so that not only the prejudices but 
the property of the people are hostile to the invasion of ultra pretensions ; 
and fourteen millions of purchasers of national domains require to have 
their destinies assured, and twenty.eight millions of Frenchmen demand 
to be relieved for ever from the claims of the church to tithes, and from 
the petty tyrannies of priests and missionaries, who, thirsting after old 
ecclesiastical abuses, seek to restore them through the prostration of the 
public mind. But, 

" In the existing Btate of feeling and property, and with the rapid develop- 
ment of commercial industry, the revival of feudality is impossible. All the 
substantial force is with the people ; and the court, in leaning upon the emi- 
grants, allies itself to a power which may overturn the throne, but cannot be 
made an effectual instrument of arbitrary sway. There is a small party 
among the richer classes, and among the speculative politicians, who, de- 
ceived by the example of England, imagine that an aristocracy may be gra- 
dually built up, which would satisfy the old noblesse, strengthen the king, 
and form a barrier against the excesses of popular violence. Were there 
no other reason for doubting the applicability of this proposal, it would be 
a sufficient objection that circumstances, and not human will, can alone cre- 
ate the several orders in society, and determine their relative value. In the 
political world, as in the natural, the creative forces are not to be super- 
seded by an absolute volition, nor can any law prevail against the influence 
of opinion and of things. Between France and England, in this particular, 
no political analogy can hold. France is essentially democratic in its feel- 
ings and in the existing division of its soil, as England is essentially aristo- 
cratic. In England the law of primogeniture, which from its long duration 
is taken almost for a law of nature, has invested the landed aristocracy with 
an immense force, concentrated in a few hands ; and this force has been 
employed with ab&ty, to obtain for its possessors a political influence still 
more formidable. For a long series of years, all laws have been made with 
reference to this interest ; and aH the customs and habits of society have 
moulded themselves to its supremacy, To argue from what is effected in 
England, through such an agency, to what may be hoped from it in France, 
where the properties are small, and the law of primogeniture is abhorred, is 
a gross and palpable error." — Vol. I. pp. 423 — 425. 

But the crown not only allied itself with the spirit of the old noblesse, 
but with the Church of Rome : — 

" But, as if the unpopularity of the emigrant party was not in itself suffi- 
cient, the court has added to the obloquy, by making common cause with 
the church. The ecclesiastical establishment in France is completely worn 
out, as an instrument for binding the conscience, and directing the will. How 
far the clergy, by an abandonment of their claims to ancient abuse, by the 
adoption of liberal politics, and by a judicious forbearance upon offensive 
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or exploded points of doctrine, could have succeeded in winning back the 
nation to any trinitarian form of worship, is sufficiently problematical ;* but 
it is abundantly clear, that the course they have taken, in attacking at once 
the purses, the consciences, and the comforts of their flocks, has heaped on 
their head the contempt of incredulity and the hatred of insulted self-love. 
They are laughed at as priests, and detested as ultras. 

" Any utility which the old noblesse could have obtained by alliance with 
the clergy must have depended on public opinion ; but public opinion was de- 
cidedly against the ecclesiastical establishment, such as they sought to make 
it. In the blindness, however, of their zeal, they imagined that their own 
will to deceive and to govern, would be met by a corresponding disposition 
in the people to be duped and mastered. The ultras thought that nothing 
more was necessary than to send forth an army of able-bodied missionaries, 
with crucifixes as large as a main-mast, stentorian preachers, and insinuating 
intriguants ; and to direct the prefets and maires to set an example of obe- 
dience, in order that straightway all France would bow its knee to these apos- 
tles, and take back every abuse of the old regime, for the love of heaven. 
This might do for the Belgian provinces, where a child's doll will excite as 
much devotional awe as the Jupiter of Phidias '; but in France, and in the 
nineteenth century ! to hope anything from such coarse and palpable priest- 
craft, was the mistaking of calculations. In matters of religion, the sub- 
lime is in the closest juxtaposition with the ridiculous ; and the French are 
essentially a mocking pedple. In the remoter provinces, the male popula- 
tion, more directly menaced in their fortunes, thwarted in their pursuits, and 
subjected to an endless detail of petty vexations by the priests, may now 
and then be driven into an external varnish of hypocrisy ; but even there 
the prevalence of females in the parochial congregations plainly proves the 
rarity of the fact, and the general insufficiency of the state religion to sa- 
tisfy either the abusive or the useful purposes of such institutions. But in 
the capital, and in the large cities, where opinion is more free, and where 
the authorities come less closely in contact with the citizens, the spirit of 
mockery is more openly indulged. The appearance of the public function- 
aries in religious processions, and the affected devotion of the faubourg, are 
so well understood, that they are the occasion of a torrent of squibs, sar- 
casms, and epigrams. While the personal interference of the clergy in favour 
of a political cause, is the shortest and promptest means of bringing it into 
distrust and dislike. 

" Whether it arose from the narrow education, contracted intellects, or 
from long absence from France of the emigrant clergy, they totally miscal- 
culated the mental condition of the nation, and from the outset they played 
their cards too openly. Obtaining some influence over the excitable imagi- 
nation of the female part of the public, they did not employ this influence to 
lead back the men to the sentiment of religion ; but erected it at once into 
a battery for attacking their purses. The women were taught to believe 
that the retaining possession of church lands was an irremissible sin ; their 
feelings and their tears were worked upon, that they might cajole or harass 
their male relations into a surrender of their property. The inevitable con- 
sequences were coldness, alienation, and discord in families, and the relaxa- 
tion 'or dissolution of the nearest and dearest ties. Forced, likewise, into 
the observance of minute and ridiculous ritual observances, and compelled 
to forego the pleasures of society, the women were virtually separated from 
the men ; domestic business was neglected, domestic comfort destroyed ; 
" et tout pour la tripe," and all for the most obvious and clumsy pursuit of 
the selfish and anti-national interests of the parti-pretre. The impertinent 

* " It has been mnch questioned whether Napoleon should not have established a 
reformed church in France, instead of making his concordat with the Pope. Of 
these schemes, one might be better than the other ; but neither of them was suffici- 
ently i D accordance with the age to reconcile the people to the Athanasian faith. A 
complete separation of Church and state, on the American plan, would alone have 
disarmed the national resentment against priestcraft and mysticism in religious mat- 
ters." This is Lady Morgan's note, good reader. 
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interference of the Jesuits with public education, was still more offensive ; 
and the perpetual contrast of their doctrines, with all the knowledge and 
cultivation of the age, confirmed politicians in the conviction that their ob- 
ject was nothing less than the total overthrow of liberty, civil and religious. 
In this overwhelming mass of odium, the emigrant party, and, through 
them, the throne are deeply involved ; and they are made answerable not 
only for their own sins against society, but for those of a corps, by which 
they gain nothing, and for whose interests they are really less than indiffer- 
ent."— Vol. I. pp. 430—436. 

Such was the triple alliance of court, nobility, and church, which set 
itself to counteract the chartered liberties of the French, and, to add to 
the holy alliance, the Jesuits were called in : — 

" The French Jesuits, taken by themselves, are no otherwise formidable, 
in their political agency, than any other incorporated body of fanatics and 
impostors ; but the civil conspiracy, conducted in their name, associating in 
a secret bond, functionaries of all sorts, and citizens of all stations, and co- 
vering the whole land with a connected mesh- work of espionnage, is a politi- 
cal evil of the first magnitude, and requires all the firmness of honest men 
to eradicate and destroy. Jesuitism, as it exists in France, is far less a reli- 
gious, than a political machine. That the members of the order are seeking 
for power, to wield it in favour of the church, is true ; but their short-robed 
allies consider them and their religion together, but as the tools for effecting 
their own purposes ; and it is this alliance that has brought Jesuitism into 
such prominent notice. By means of this agency, a political free-masonry 
was established, which extended itself to the remotest ramifications of the 
public service. To be addicted to Jesuitism, became the direct road to ad- 
vancement, in every department ; and the initiated, being thus placed at the 
head of affairs, administered all things, with a view to counter-revolution. 
Jesuit prefects, more especially, exercised a decided influence in the elec- 
tions, and controlled the free action of the citizens ; while an universal and 
minute correspondence, made the principles and leanings of every man of the 
slightest mark, known to the heads of the conspiracy." — Vol. I. pp. 445 — 447. 

Such was the united machinery which brought in the Villelle admi- 
nistration — ssch the influence which, when public opinion would not suffer 
any longer that administration to last, was not contented with the mo- 
derate counsels of the Martignac ministry, but thrust it out of existence 
to make way for the Polignac administration, which adventured on that 
coup d'etat that hurled the king from his throne, and will probably send 
his advisers to the scaffold. Lady Morgan is confident in the soundness 
of French patriotism, and auguring from the diffusion of political firm- 
ness, intelligence, and moderation, supposes that all will now.be well 
with France, and that peace and prosperity will ensue. We confess we 
are not so sanguine, and imagine that her Ladyship knows not France, 
nav, knows not Paris sufficiently well, to give an unprejudiced or just 
opinion — admitted as she was (and she is not a little boastful of the pri- 
vilege) into the best society of the liberal party in Paris. She is, we 
believe, ignorant of the other elements of which French opinion and 
French parties are composed. We allow that Paris exerts a wonderful 
and disproportionate influence on the rest of France, and also that the 
coteries to which she had access may have much agency on general opi- 
nion ; but it is not to be believed that even their moderation is capable of 
controlling the ferocious, half-educated enthusiasts, whom we have heard 
(for we also, as well as her Ladyship, hava seen somewhat of Parisian 
society) utter the wildest and most levelling dogmas in politics and reli- 
gion. Moreover, we are quite sure that Paris will not long continue to 
exert that overgrown and unwholesome influence over the provinces 
and cities of France it now does ; and that the time will come, and 
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shortly, when it will not be in the power of a Parisian coterie or club to 
settle the destinies of France, or convulse it and Europe to the centre. 
We are quite sure that there is a strong adherence to the rejected royal 
family, and even to the " parti pretre" in the provinces. We are also 
aware that, between the agricultural and manufacturing classes, there 
are conflicting interests which may cause much disturbance ; and in 
our opinion the revolution is not over — the question is not settled ; and 
excuse us, Miladi Morgan, when we assume that France is not likely 
yet to be a peaceable or a moral, because an irreligious country. It is be- 
cause the French are a nation of scoffers and scorners, that we cannot 
anticipate happiness or prosperity for them, or peace or security for their 
neighbours. We have read, and received amusement and information in 
the perusal, our authoress's chapters on Old and New Paris — General 
Lafayette — La Classe Industrielle, and that on public opinion. We 
cannot say so much of other subjects on which she has treated. The flip- 
pant pertness with which she speaks of every thing connected with reli- 
gion — the jealous, offended, and tragicomic malignity which she exhibits 
when she speaks of England and its institutions — betray a crookedness of 
mental constitution which is evident in every step she takes. She seems, 
while unmeasured in her antipathy to Jesuitism, equally repulsive of Chris- 
tianity of any sort ; and we fear that, like a true disciple of the " Grand 
Voltaire," she would, if she could, wound all Christianity through the sides 
of Jesuitism and priestcraft. Under these influences, she gives us a chapter 
on the Society of Christian morality, which she was pleased, laying aside 
other engagements more amusing, (good woman for the nonce,) to ho- 
nour with her attendance ; and by the way, from her Ladyship's own 
report of the object of the Society, it might be considered as any thing 
but Christian — a Turk, Jew, or Infidel might belong to it, and applaud 
it as much as Lady Morgan ; for all its object had respect only to the 
temporal wants of mankind — the abolition of the slave trade — the support 
of orphans — the regulation of prisons. Well, good my Lady, writes a 
chapter with this heading, but we are as wise as we were before, as to all 
She heard and saw there, save and except that she admired a Mr. Ed- 
ouard Thayer, one of the gayest young men of Paris, who had been over 
in Ireland, and was last seen at a masquerade at Lord Northland's, and 
he now is pleased to make a speech at the Christian Society, in which 
not one word of Christianity is mentioned ; but it gives a happy oppor- 
tunity for "Miladi" to cut away at religious people in England and 
Ireland ; so, us a contrast to this gay, masquerading Monsieur Thayer, 
she says, 

" In Ireland, when young men take their vows of seriousness, the pedan- 
try of piety, the outward and visible signs of their self-supposed superior- 
ity, are obvious in every look and gesture. Their faces lengthen, their persons 
become formal, their brow lours, their complexion grows pale, their manner 
•s dogmatizing, their conversation is cant, and their whole air and deport- 
ment exhibit the mental prostration and pharasaical humility of pride, so 
remarkable in the young Catholic priesthood now rearing in France by the 
Jesuits, for purposes infinitely more dangerous to society, than those which 
lead the Irish youth to forego their manly pursuits, and put on the livery of 
outward sanctity. In France, when the young laymen devote themselves to 
serious pursuits, it is always in the philosophical hope of bettering the com- 
munity, and in the noble ambition of distinguishing themselves, and of 
winning the esteem and admiration of their compatriots." — Vol. II. p. 324. 
Thus, our authoress exhibits what her views are of the sanctions of 
Christianity. In her accurate estimate, a man — whose end is the admi- 
ration of his compatriots, and one without a God might have that end 
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— his object, the winning the esteem of man, and that might be ah 
atheist's aim — is a true Christian ; and the masquerading Mr. Thayer 
is her beau ideal of a God-fearing Christian. Heaven defend our coun- 
try from such mothers and such instructors as this dame of Sir Charles 
Morgan ! But let us hear her Ladyship further :— 

" When we were presented with tickets for the meeting of the SocUtS de 
la Morale ChrUienne, I had taken it into my head that I was going to one of 
those meetings, which assemble in the Rotunda of Dublin (the great mart 
of quackery of all sorts) for the dissemination of the Praise-God-bare-bones 
system, that formerly demonstrated, in England, the proneness of mankind 
to run after whoever and whatever enjoins a dogma, or prescribes a form. 
But I found the society full of intelligent, animated beings, of both sexes ; 
the men with high intellectual foreheads, so common in the public meetings 
in Paris ; and the women, in spite of the elegance of their toilet, as attentive 
as if they had come rather to hear, than to be looked at." — Vol. II. pp. 327, 
328. 

Such is her comparative estimate of the religious meetings held in her 
own country and in Paris. We certainly do not altogether agree with 
her Ladyship, when she thus gives such a decided preference to her 
French religious assembly, where Protestants, Jansenists, Catholics, un- 
attached Christians, Unitarians, and Infidels, all met without any sec- 
tarian zeal ; and so well they might, when they discussed nothing about 
religion ; but where the gentlemen exhibited high foreheads and lofty 
oratory, and the ladies attended, admiring and to be admired, in all the 
elegance of the toilette, well rouged, and attired by Mesdames Vic- 
torine and Herbaut. Now, really we fear that our countrywoman has 
not given the Dublin Rotunda fair play. We suspect that her roseate 
countenance was never given to those Irish congregations; and that she has 
reported concerning the low foreheads and lank countenances of the 
Rotunda orators at second-hand. But really while reading and reporting 
all this sceptical stuff we could not and cannot laugh, for the subject is too 
serious. But when we turned to those chapters where she treats of Eng- 
land, and levels her shafts against England and English people, as the 
American savage emits his tiny poison shaft from his blowing tube, we 
could not help laughing at the innocuous anger, although we found it 
was malignant. It seems her Ladyship is grievously offended at observ- 
ing in Paris a tendency to adopt English customs ; and she touchingly 
and graphically describes her deep vexation, on going into a Parisian cake 
shop, to find, instead of " Diablotins en Papiltotte," and " Pastilles de 
Nantes," a woman exhibiting for sale, in broken English, " De cracker, 
de bun, de plum-cake, de mince-pye, and de jelee de calve's foot." 

Was not this terrible ! Her Ladyship, who is quite sylphic in her 
appearance and habits, as every body must know who has ever seen the 
eidolon of the " Wild Irish Girl ;" she who thinks " it worth a visit to 
Paris, if one had no other motive for the journey, but its exquisite 
confectionary — so light, so perfumed, that it resembles congealed odours, 
or a crystallization of the essence of sweet roses ;" and for this esprit 
of romance and infidelity — this gauzy, gosamery thing — to be insulted 
with the sight, in clear, etherial France, of plum-cake or apple-dumpling, 
(we use her own language) — " sugar of lead, and leaden bullets !" It 
was too bad. But this was not the worst ; the catastrophe is to come 
yet. Our " essence" was about to evaporate from the Pandaemonium of 
an English kitchen, insulting as it did a bright April morning in Paris with 
the redolence of apple-pye, when, alack-a-day ! just as her Ladyship was 
" evanishing like the rainbow's form," a bottle of Whitbread's entire, 
doubtless under the angry agency of some avenging British spirit, ex- 
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iloded, and struck the retreating esprit of Francomunu on the left cheek, 
and covered her with a whole cauliflower of froth — Sugar of lead, and 
leaden bullets ! ! But this was a blow indeed, my countrywoman ! ! here 
was national revenge to the uttermost. We fancy we see the poor be- 
grimed Miladi, ecrase under the revenge inflicted by this genius of Lon- 
don porter, maddened as the spirit of Whitbread was, by being counted 
but a compound of aloes, liquorice, and coculus indicus ; to see Glorvina 
shaking her ears like a Parisian poodle at the salutation, and the black 
mixture coursing down her no longer damask cheek, amidst lines of dig-* 
arranged rouge and masses of floating pearl-powder. 

"Annoyed beyond measure, I was hastening home (says she) to 
cleanse myself of the stain and odour," when she thought better, and 
hastened into a perfumer's shop. " I never in my life was more in 
want of something to sweeten my imagination." Yes, MUadi, and yon 
wanted something else, moreover; for it would have been an awful 
thing even after you were sweetened, had you proceeded homewards with 
the rouge entire on the right cheek, which Whitbread's entire had dislodg- 
ed from the left. Now the perfumer's shop was very convenient, and 
it was ungrateful in your Ladyship, after being accommodated as you 
thus were by the master of the shop, who cried out with lively good- 
nature, " Ecoulez ckere amie, show Madame de Regent's vashball," and 
de rouge : it was wrong, we say, and proved that you wanted de pill 
antibilaeux, which he also recommended to your notice, for you to 
speak lightly of his shop for selling also things of English manufacture. It 
did not mend the matter when a Parisian wag assured her Ladyship, 
after the discomfiture, and while she was sitting all out of sorts, "like 
patience on a monument," " I see you have fallen in with a Confiseur 
Romantique." " A what ?" I asked. " Confiseur Romantique — bot- 
tle of port** romantique : save us for ever again from such romance." 
" Ah, me !" says the Parisian beau, " do you not know that every 
thing English, is now in Paris popular, and therefore romantic— roman- 
tic tailors, milliners, pastry cooks, and even apothecaries ?" Lady Mor-. 
gan shivered and shrugged, and thought of the ghost of the romantic 
bottle of porter. 

To be serious— We really consider it bad taste for our authoress to 
abuse thus every thing connected with England ; it shows that she is 
sore upon some point, and we are almost tempted to fear she is angry 
that her title of My Lady has not proved to her as good a nom de voyage 
in England as it has done in France ; and that there the dubbing of a 
lord lieutenant was not so beneficial, who, prodigal of honours, as in 
his jocose moments he made one a knight of the Bath, was determined 
to finish his fun by making another a knight of the pole and red 
garter. We say, we fear that the mis-Anglo prejudices of Lady Mor- 
gan, are neither creditable to her prudence or her taste ; more especi- 
ally, when a few pages further she declares that all the comforts she 
enjoyed while in the house or out of the house in Paris, arose from an 
imitation of England, and that while there she enjoyed in her hotel 
(thanks to England) " all the comfortable lumber and incommodious 
commodities of her own cabin in Kildare-street." 

We would be tempted (had we room) to amuse our readers with some 
details her Ladyship affords us in her chapter on *' dinner giving," in 
which she narrates the splendid,/ete she partook of with Mr. Rothschild, 
the Jew, where she had the high honour of seeing her own name wrought 
out in a chef a'aitvre of spun sugar ; and so by the power of the rich- 
est Jew, and the poetry of the most imaginative cook in the world, 
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Miladi Morgan became our Lady of Mount Car-mel. She, moreover, 
had the honour of an interwiew with this admirable Crichton of the 
kitchen, and— " quel bon heur " — Miladi, after having oral experience 
of the genius of the Sieur Jean de Careme — who is lineally descended 
from that hero who received his " brevet of immortality," (not quite 
canonization) from Pope Leo X. for a soup maigre, was ever after called 
John de Careme, or Jack-of-the-Lent — with this descendant from a 
papal and royal line of cooks, had our Irish lady a tete-a-tete, greatly, 
we suspect, to the amusement of the cunning Israelite her entertainer 
— who perhaps was enjoying his own fun in his sleeve at this scene he 
had got up at the expense of the Moabitish woman ; but no matter, 
Lady Morgan had, " under sentiments of triumphant emotion," a tele- 
d-teie with Jack-of-the-Lent — they complimented each other on their 
respective works — he bowed, and she curtsied — not altogether, it 
would appear, kissed — and so stepping into their respective carnages 
proceeded homewards. 

We shall now conclude our review of Lady Morgan's France, which 
is light and pleasant reading enough, redolent with all the Lady's cha- 
racteristic faults — who has woven a truly Hiberno-French fabric— French 
irreligion and Irish bad taste — bad feeling against England and mad 
feeling for France — false opinions concerning politics, and false esti- 
mates of individuals and of nations — this manufactured up in a lively, 
gay, agreeable manner, with a good deal of the phraseology of practised 
authorship, and considerable knowledge of that world in which she 
moves, altogether make a book which many will read, and many will say 
is pleasant ; but with whose author none of our readers, we are assured, 
would desire to be identified either in religion or in politics. The 
publishers have affixed to this first edition of the work— which, 
though in two large volumes, octavo, if honestly printed, might 
be contained in one moderate duodecimo — a portrait of her Ladyship. 
We recollect her some thirty years ago, even before she drew her own 
sketch in the Wild Irish Girl, and we saw a painting of herself a few 
weeks since, going along under the arm of her worthy husband, Sir 
Charles. Neither the young Sidney was, nor the old Miladi is, in the 
least like, in our opinion, the very pretty embellishment affixed to the 
present publication. 



THE FEMALE CONVICT'S EVENING SONG. 

Now day is past, and night comes on ; 

And sore it is io tell, 
Of peace destroy'd.and virtue gone, 
And hopes we dare not think upon 

Within our dreary cell : 
For when the evening's shadowy course 

Succeeds the close of day, 
Th' undying worm of dark remorse 

Comes out upon his prey. 

When day returns, the song and jest 

In mirth fictitious move ; 
But th' frantic laugh from each hollow breast, 
Which never more can harbour rest, 

Our aching hearts disprove t 
Yet though our hearts disclaim'd it all, 

Still welcome mirth and glee; 
Like the light'ning from yon gloomy cloud 

Is the mirth of our mi J ery. 



